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MEXICO. 
CHIHUAHUA. 

By  Consul  James  B.  StCTi^art,  March  10.  1010. 

The  State  of  Chiliualuia  is  the  largest  in  Mexico,  comprising  an 
area  of  90,000  square  miles  and  having  a  population  of  about  275,000. 
Economic  conditions  were  better  in  1918  than  in  either  191G  or  1917, 
as  the  reduction  of  bandit  activity  permitted  the  reopening  of  the 
large  smelter  at  Chihuahua  and  a  number  of  the  larger  silver  and 
lead  mines  located  at  or  near  Chihuahua,  Parral,  Santa  Eulalia,  and 
Cusihuiriachic.  The  smelter  reopened  on  April  1  and  l)usiness  iin- 
proved  steadily  throughout  the  year,  greatly  aided  by  good  crops  of 
corn  and  wheat.  However,  many  rich  mines  remained  idle  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  untilled.  No  large  stocks  of  goods  were 
brought  in  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  no  important  improvements 
of  any  sort  were  undertaken. 

When  the  roving  bandits  in  tlie  State  arc  suppressed  and  mines 
and  farms  can  be  worked  in  safet}',  there  will  be  unusual  demands 
.for  mining  machinery  and  supplies,  agricultural  implements,  hard- 
ware, railway  equipment  and  supplies,  "etc.,  as  it  is  the  general  be- 
lief that  the  Chihuahua  mining  camps  will  then  enter  upon  a  period 
of  prosperity  such  as  they  never  before  experienced. 

Predominance  of  United  States  in  Foreign  Trade. 

Practically  all  of  the  foreign  commerce  during  1918  was  with  the 
United  States,  and  probably  90  per  cent  of  all  w\ares  sold  in  this 
district  during  the  past  year  came  from  that  country.  Because  of 
the  proximity  to  the  United  States  the  tastes  of  the  people  are  Ameri- 
can rather  than  European. 

As  Chihuahua  is  not  a  port  of  entry  there  are  no  statistics  available 
showing  the  imports  into  the  district,  but  it  was  stated  by  a  customs 
official  at  Ciudad  Juarez  that  imports  from  the  United  States  during 
March,  April,  and  May  amounted  to  more  than  $500,000  United 
States  currency.  It  is  believed  that  the  value  of  imports  was  even 
greater  for  equal  periods  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
chief  articles  imported  w^ere  foodstuffs,  mining  supplies,  hardware 
and  household  goods,  electrical  supplies,  dry  goods,  men's  and 
women's  clothing,  hats  and  shoes,  chemicals  and  druggists'  sundries, 
stationery  and  stationers'  supi^lies,  news  print,  coke,  cement,  and 
dynamite.  Gold  and  silver  coin  was  also  purchased  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Exports  from  Chihuahua  were  taken  principally  by  the  United 
States  and  were  made  up  almost  entirely  of  metals,  metallic  ores,  and 
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hides.  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  exports  for  the  State 
of  Chihuahua,  especially  of  hides,  which  are  often  shipped  from  the 
Chihuahua  district  and  invoiced  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  the  declared  ex- 
ports from  that  city  should  be  added  to  those  of  Chihuahua. 

The  consulate  was  closed  during  1916  and  1917  and  for  a  few 
months  of  1918.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  articles  declared  dur- 
ing 1918  are  compared  below  with  those  of  exports  for  the  year  1915 : 


Articles. 


1915 


Quantity.        Value 


Quantity.      Value 


Boujes pounds. . 

Cattle head. . 

Corn bushels. . 

Guano pounds. . 

Hides number. . 

Horns pounds. . 

Fiber,  crude  palmilla do 

Mules  and  mares head. . 

Motals  and  metallic  ores: 

Brass  bullion pounds. . 

Copper  matte do 

Copper  ore do 

Copper  bullion do 

Gold-silver  and  silver  bullion troy  ounces.. 

Gold  silver-lead  bullion "pounds.. 

Gold-silver  ore  concentrates do 

Lead-silver  ores do 

Manganese  ore tons. . 

Qiucksilver pounds. . 

Silver  ore. do 

Zinc  ore do 

Sheep head. . 

Wool pounds. . 

All  other  articles 


4,214 
970 


5102,200 
410 


232, 585 
552 


81,119 
13,788 


39 


Total. 


398 


1.570 


66,685 
127, 598 
33,009 
21,077 


2,003 

50,755 

300 

1,111 


9,431.872 

3, 056; 338 

630, 885 

409, 100 

19, 989, 689 

17, 553 

33, 496, 285 


207,200 

9,463 

200, 9S3 

586,  765 

3, 579, 772 

99, 972 

131,142 


1,102 
15,225 


154 
2,765 


1,815 
1,634,681 
36, 45S,  844 


309 
1,551,219 
4,462,932 


19, 446, 708 

22,596.068 

12;  757 

46,iX)6 


295, 036 

280, 819 
31,895 
6, 569 

786 


18, 478, 115 

2,a52 

251 

69, 129, 586 

696, 180 


2.55, 352 

36.854 

'316 

1,081,996 

20,382 


27 


5, 534, 777 


7,481,382 


Principal  Ores  Refined — large  Smelter  Reopens. 

Chihuahua  is  considered  the  richest  State  in  Mexico  in  mineral 
resources;  consequently,  the  leading  industry  is  the  mining  and  smelt- 
ing of  sih'^r,  gold,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and,  during  the  past  year, 
manganese.  It  was  possible  in  1918  to  work  only  those  mines  located 
at  or  near  large  mining  camps.  Several  mines  which  had  been 
closed  for  some  time  reopened  during  the  year,  and  their  output, 
added  to  the  increased  production  later  in  the  year  of  the  other  mines 
which  were  operating,  made  the  total  for  the  last  six  months  about 
twice  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

The  estimated  contents  of  ores  and  bullion  declared  at  Chihuahua 
during  nine  months  of  1918  and  the  entire  year  of  1915  were:  Cop- 
per—1915,  38,94-3  pounds;  1918,  15,225  pounds;  gold— 1915,  31,691 
troy  ounces;  1918,  9,604  troy  ounces;  lead — 1915,  20,620,885  pounds; 
1918,  35,715,232  pounds;  silver— 1915,  6.445,680  troy  ounces;  1918, 
4.341,376  troy  ounces;  zinc— 1915,  5,649,0i7  pounds. 

The  large  smelter  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Eefining  Co., 
which  reopened  in  April  after  having  been  closed  for  two  years,  con- 
tinued operations  throughout  the  year  at  full  capacity  and  without 
interruptions,  smelting  about  240,000  tons  of  ore.  The  importance 
of  this  plant  is  readily  understood  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  most 
*  of  tlie  mines  are  dependent  upon  it  and  would  not  be  able  to  run  were 
it  closed.  The  only  other  important  establishment  that  operated 
during  the  year  was  the  cyanide  plant  of  the  Alvarado  Mining  and 
Milling  Co.,'  at  ParraL 
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Excellent  Crop  Returns — Stock  Raising. 

Owing  to  favorable  weather  conditions,  the  yield  of  all  crops  was 
considerably  above  the  average.  The  acreage  planted  was  small^ 
owing  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  work  stock  on  the  farms.  The  folloAV- 
ing  statistics,  compiled  for  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  give  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  1918  crops,  the  value  being  based  on  the  market 
prices  in  December,  1918:  Corn,  835,000  bushels,  worth  $735,000; 
wheat,  700,000  bushels,  worth  $1,480,000;  beans,  110.000  bushels, 
worth  $240,000;  chili,  330,000  pounds,  worth  $-10,000;  tobacco  (in- 
ferior quality),  175,000  pounds,  worth  $40,000.  The  small  Ixnin  crop 
resulted  from  the  destruction  by  locusts  during  the  year. 

During  nine  months  of  1918,  less  than  130,000  hides  and  almost  no 
cattle  were  declared  at  this  consulate  for  export  to  the  United  States. 
Little  stock  raising  is  done  in  the  district  at  present,  although  fonn- 
erly  it  was  one  of  the  leading  industries. 

Unstable  Financial  Conditions.  v 

Metallic  money  (gold,  silver,  and  small  change)  was  very  scarce 
throughout  the  year,  but  the  Mexican  Government's  decree  requiring 
the  import,  in  gold  coin,  of  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  silver 
bidlion  exported  from  the  country  improved  the  situation.  The 
Mexican  gold  peso  was  worth  59  cents  United  States  currency  in  July, 
but  by  December  it  had  dropped  to  52  cents.  The  scarcity  of  Mexican 
silver  coin  Avas  caused  by  its  having  been  smuggled  out  of  the  country 
as  the  prevailing  high  price  of  the  metal  made  the  coin  worth  more 
as  bullion  than  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

A  premium  of  3  to  5  per  cent  was  paid  for  nickel  and  copper  coins, 
which  worked  a  hardship  for  a  time  on  the  small  retail  merduints. 
The  importation  of  American  money  by  the  large  mining  and  smelt- 
ing companies  for  the  payment  of  wages  changed  this  condition,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  more  than  half  of  the  money  in  circulation 
was  American.  This  reacted  on  the  poor,  however,  as  the  dollar  Avas 
discounted  by  the  merchants,  who,  besides  making  a  profit  on  their 
goods,  made  another  on  exchange,  as  nearly  all  articles  were  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States.  About  December  1  the  new  silver  peso 
and  half  peso  (minted  by  the  Government),  with  the  silver  content 
much  reduced,  began  to  arrive  in  Chihuahua  in  small  quantities. 

None  of  the  old  banks  resumed  operations  during  the  year,  but  a 
private  American-OAvned  bank  was  opened  in  Chihualrua,  with  a 
branch  in  Parral. 

No  Improvement  in  Railroad  Facilities. 

No  ncAv  railroads  were  constructed  during  1918 ;  neither  were  any 
improvements  or  extensions  made  by  the  roads  now  operating.  In 
fact,  the  roads  in  this  district  were  in  worse  condition  at  the  end  of 
the  year  than  at  the  beginning.  As  only  minor  repairs  Avere  made, 
there  Avas  a  noticeable  shortage  of  rolling  stock  throughout  the  year. 
To  OA'ercome  this,  certain  mining  and  smelting  companies  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Mexican  Government,  AA'hich  ©iterates  most  of 
the  railroads  in  this  State,  whereby  the  companies  rebuilt  freight  cars 
for  their  exclusive  use. 

There  was  no  interchange  of  cars  between  Mexican  and  American 
railways  during  1918;  consequently  it  was  necessary  to  transfer 
freight,  at  an  added  cost,  either  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  or  at  Ciudad  Juarez. 
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Only  upon  furnishing  the  American  railroad  company  with  a  large 
bond  could  a  car  be  brought  into  this  State,    Passenger  and  freight 
train!^  were  run  in  this  district  only  during  the  daytime,  greatl3^  delay- 
ing transportation. 
little  Important  Construction  Work. 

The  only  important  construction  work  carried  on  last  year  was  that 
done  by  tlie  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  at  its  smelter,  5  miles 
from  Chihuahua.  All  the  concrete  work  necessary  for  the  mechanical 
handling  of  great  quantities  of  ore  was  placed.  When  the  present 
plans  are  finally  completed  this  district  will  lioast  the  largest  lead 
smelter  in  the  world.  The  plant  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000, 
United  States  currency,  and  the  improvements  and  enlargements  un- 
der construction  call  for  an  additional  outlay  of  $2,000,000,  almost 
half  of  which  was  expended  last  year. 

The  San  Francisco  Mines  of  Mexico  (British),  located  in  the  Parral 
district,  installed  and  began  operating  a  flotation  process  mill  in  1918. 
The  Cusi  Mining  Co.  (American),  at  Cusihuiriachicj  started  con- 
struction on  a  similar  mill  for  the  flotation  of  its  lower-g.  ade  silver 
ores.  The  large  Canadian  power  and  irrigation  company,  Cia.  Agri- 
cola  y  de  Fuerza  Electrica  del  Rio  Conchos,  extended  distribution 
power  lines  from  Parral  to  the  following  mining  camps :  San  Fran- 
cisco del  Oro,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Minas  Nuevas. 

CUIDAD  JUAREZ. 

By  Coiisu!   Kiiward  A.  Do-jv,  February  20,  iJJlO. 

Commercial  conditions  in  the  Cuidad  Juarez  district  during  1918 
were  affected  by  various  causes,  among  which  w-ere  the  restrictions 
necessarily  imposed  by  the  United  States  upon  the  exportation  of 
various  commodities  and,  especially,  the  small  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  here. 

This  district  lies  along  the  international  border,  comprising  about 
30,000  square  miles  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  of  Chi- 
huahua and  is  almost  totally  dependent  upon  the  TTnited  States  for 
its  supply  of  clothing  and  other  manufactured  goods  and  to  a  great 
extent  for  food.  The  food  supply  has  been  small  for  some  years  on 
account  of  unsettled  conditions  and  of  lack  of  rain.  Local  farmers 
supply  quantities  of  fresh  vegetables  in  season,  but  even  during  that 
period  the  amount  is  insufficient  for  local  consumption,  and  the 
people  in  this  town,  which  is  the  only  one  of  importance  in  the  dis- 
trict, l3uy  their  food  in  El  Paso,  Tex,,  directh^  opposite  here.  From 
the  interior  of  Mexico  are  bought  oranges,  coffee,  and  beans,  and 
sugar  is  imported  both  from  the  United  States  and  in  bond  through 
that  country  from  Sinaloa  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico. 

Impoi-ts  from  the  United  States  at  this  port,  both  for  consumption 
in  this  district  and  for  shipment  to  interior  points  in  Mexico, 
amounted  to  $5,639,063  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  as 
compared  with  $1,757,190  for  1917,  according  to  figures  furnished  by 
the  American  customs  collector  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  Juarez  is  the  only 
port  of  entry,  and  all  goods  from  the  United  States  arrive  here 
through  rail  shipments  made  to  El  Paso.  Imports  include  princi- 
pally coal,  cotton  goods,  men's  clothing,  shoes,  and  hardware ;  nearly 
all  are  American  goods. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  Statet^,  as 
compiled  from  invoices  certified  in  this  consulate,  were  as  follows  for 
the  calendar  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


Animals: 

Cattle number. 

Mules do  -  -  • 

Bones,  dry tons . 

Chloride  of  zinc poimds . 

Coffee,  green do. . . 

Copper  ore tons . 

Fertilizers:  Guano do. . . 

Gold  bullion ounces . 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle- 
Dry  pounds . 

Green do.. . 

other do... 

India  rubber,  guayule do. . . 

Iron  and  brass  s'-rap tons . 

Lead,  silver,  gold,  and  zinc  ores do... 

Manganese do . . . 

Matches . 


Silver  buUion cun-'es . 

Silver  and  gold  bullion tons. 

Tobacco:  Cigarettes 

Vegetables: 

Beans pounds . 

Potatoes do . . . 

Wood:  Rough  pine M  feet. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Value. 


$909, 987 

25, 056 
2,094 
8,857 


150, 579 


80,718 
,475,305 


16,699 
158,219 


38,268 

397, 839 

4,791 

194, 549 

86,085 


4, 549, 046 


1918 


Quantity.     Value 


15, 7.50 

951 

394 

188,250 

120.452 

6,993 

489 

1,031 


630, 255 

321, 2'3 

10,490 

30, 795 

484 

22, 950 

972 


934, 586 
59, 573 


2,998 


21,023 


$374,990 

12, 200 

7, 6S7 

13,493 

13, 529 

120,969 

5,642 

20, 843 


214,645 
52, 620 
3.818 
15, 131 
9,217 
872, 29J 
26,9.38 


758,1-^.8 
59,003 


894 


210,244 
39, 570 


2,S3i,8:a 


Causes  of  Export  Eluctuations. 

The  marked  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  for  1918  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  during  1917  this 
consulate  certified  many  invoices  which  would  have  been  certified  at 
Chihuahua  had  that  office  not  been  closed;  the  latter  consulate  was 
opened  during  most  of  1918.  Exports  of  cattle  decreased  largely 
because  unsettled  conditions  discouraged  cattle  raising.  The  crop  of 
beans  was  insufficient  for  local  consumption  during  1918.  so  that  the 
export  was  practically  nil,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  nearly 
$400,000  during  1917.  The  increase  of  copper  ore  shipments  was  due 
to  war  prices  obtainable  in  the  United  States.  Now  that  the  armis- 
tice has  been  signed,  these  mines  may  be  closed,  as  prices  will  prob- 
ably prevent  profitable  mining  for  some  time. 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  leather  in  the  United  States  during  1918 
exports  of  cattle  hides  show  a  large  increase.  Most  of  these  are 
shipped  dry  rather  than  in  a  green  condition  and  are  usually  pur- 
chased by  dealers  or  agents  in  El  Paso.  Silver  bullion  is  produced 
only  at  one  or  two  places  in  the  district,  the  large  export  througii 
Ciudad  Juarez  being  due  to  the  temporary  closing  of  the  Chihuahua 
consulate  in  both  years.  Nearly  all  imports  for  this  district  and  for 
shipment  through  this  port  originate  in  the  United  States;  small 

?uantities  of  perfumery  and  other  luxuries,  hoAvever,  are  purchased 
rom  France  and  rice  from  the  Far  East. 

Irrigation  of  Crops — Local  Manufactures. 

In  this  district  farmers  generally  do  not  depend  on  rainfall,  which 
usually  occurs  only  in  July  and  August,  but  irrigate  their  lands  with 
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water  sup])lied  from  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande 
Eiver  by  the  United  States  Redamation  Service  in  compliance  with 
an  international  treaty  of  1906. 

There  are  no  large  stocks  of  raw  goods  on  hand.  Pine  Imnber 
is  produced  at  Pearson,  Chihiiahna,  by  a  Canadian  corporation 
and  delivered  to  an  allied  company  in  El  Paso,  where  the  product 
is  made  mostly  into  boxes  and  crates.  Owing  to  lack  of  capital 
and  to  an  epidemic  of  influenza  among  the  employees,  production  of 
this  mill  was  retarded  to  a  great  extent  during  the  past  year,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  output  will  be  increased  during  1919.  Wlien 
normal  i^olitical  conditions  prevail  it  is  probable  that  improvements 
will  be  made  that  will  enable  the  mill  to  produce  even  larger  quan- 
tities of  rough  pine  lumber. 

There  is  no  water  power  in  this  district  likely  to  be  developed 
soon.  Manufacturing  is  unimportant,  except  with  respect  to  the 
lumber  mill  already  mentioned.  Small  (luantities  of  overalls, 
candles,  soap,  and  wheat  flour  are  manufactured,  but  these  are  not 
sufficient  for  local  supply  and,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  flour, 
are  not  so  important  as  to  interfere  with  the  American  products. 
Capital  is  not  now  available,  and  conditions  are  too  uncertain  to 
permit  material  increase  in  local  manufacturing.  Moreover,  the 
proximity  of  this  district  to  the  United  States  places  local  manu- 
facturers at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Railway  Facilities. 

There  is  no  railway  construction  in  immediate  contemplation. 
The  Mexican  National  Railways,  operated  by  the  Government,  af- 
ford daily  passenger  service  south  from  the  international  border  at 
this  point,  through  Chihuahua,  the  capital  of  the  State,  to  Mexico 
City,  although  most  people  prefer  to  make  the  journey  by  way  of 
Laredo  or  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.  The  other  railroad  running  from 
this  city  is  the  Mexico  Northv/estern,  operated  by  a  Canadian  cor- 
poration and  primarily  built  to  transport  to  the  United  States 
lumber  produced  at  Pearson.  The  company  carries  a  few  passen- 
gei"s  by  a  mixed  train  once  or  twice  a  week.  This  railroad  originally 
extended  beyond  the  lumber  mill  and  thence  to  Chihuahua  City,  but 
through  travel  to  the  latter  point  has  been  discontinued  in  recent 
years  and  is  not  likely  to  be  resumed  until  more  capital  is  available 
and  conditions  are  safer. 

Roadbeds  are  easy  to  keep  in  repair  in  this  district  on  account 
of  the  dry  climate.  The  Rio  Grande  Eiver  contains  little  water  at 
this  point,  as  just  above  the  city  it  supplies  irrigation  ditches  run- 
ning tlu'ough  El  Paso  and  Juarez.  This  river  has  no  commercial 
importance,  as  its  bed  is  often  entirely  dry. 

NOGALES. 

By  Vice  Consul  Charles  W%  Doherty,  Nogales,  February  1,  1919. 

The  consular  district  of  Nogales,  Sonora,  Mexico,  embraces  all  of 
the  territory  in  the  State  of  Sonora  lying  north  of  an  imaginary 
line  running  due  east  and  west  through  the  town  of  Carbo,  which  is 
located  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  de  Mexico  Railroad,  122 
miles  due  south  of  Nogales.  This  territory  being  mountainous  and 
semiarid,  there  is  very  little  agricultural  land  embraced  within  its 
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limits;  and,  although  the  district  produces  very  fine  wheat  and  fairly 
good  corn,  it  has  never  produced  quite  enough  for  home  consum])tion. 

As  the  fruit  and  sugar-cane  belt  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  there  has  never  been  any  export  of  these  products  from  this 
district  proper.  The  orange  belt  begins  a  few  miles  south  of  Carbo, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  oranges  of  Mexico  are  prohibited 
entry  into  the  United  States  it  would  be  a  matter  of  only  a  very  few 
years  until  this  industry  would  assume  very  great  proportions,  as 
the  fruit  grown  here  is  not  only  very  sweet  and  very  juicy,  but  it 
equals  in  every  way  tlie  choicest  oranges  grown  in  Louisiana  or 
Florida. 

The  Magdalena,  Sonora,  San  Miguel,  and  Moctezuma  Rivers  all 
flow  through  this  district  during  the  rainy  season,  and  for  three  or 
four  months  of  the  year  they  furnish  all  water  needed  for  local  ii*- 
rigation  in  their  OAvn  valleys.  There  are  no  irrigation  reservoirs  or 
plants,  nor  is  there  enough  arable  land  in  any  one  locality  to  justify 
the  construction  of  such  works  at  this  time. 

Importance  of  Mineral  Production. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Nogales  district  may  be  termed  entirely 
mineral.  Of  the  minerals  produced,  copper  easily  leads,  both  as  to 
bulk  and  value.  Exports  of  this  metal  for  the  year  1918  reached  tlie 
total  of  $15,741,000,  of  which  only  $70,000  worth  was  shipped  through 
the  port  of  Nogales,  the  rest  being  shipped  through  the  consular 
agencies  of  Cananea  and  Agua  Prieta.  Next  comes  silver,  with  a 
total  export  value  of  $5,237,000.  Silver  ore  and  silver  bullion  are 
of  about  equal  importance,  with  silver  concentrates  ranking  next. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  silver  exported  also  goes  through  Cananea 
and  Agua  Prieta.  Graphite  ore  to  the  value  of  $244,000  is  included 
in  the  returns  of  this  consulate,  but  it  is  all  mined  in  the  district/ 
of  Guaymas;  these  shipments  are  usually  billed  to  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Gold  exports  from  the  district  for  the  year  1918  total  $1,355,155. 
Among  other  ores  shipped  from  this  district  may  be  mentioned 
tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  antimony. 

Decrease  of  Live  Stock — Lack  of  Manufacturing  Plants. 

Prior  to  1910  cattle  raising  in  the  Nogales  district  was  not  only 
promising  but  was  rapidly  assuming  large  proportions.  Since  then 
the  industry  has  steadily  declined  until  at  the  present  time  well- 
informed  cattlemen  estimate  that  the  cattle  now  in  this  district  will 
not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  number  in  1910.  During  the  past  year 
cattle  valued  at  $1,280,000  were  exported  to  the  United  States.  The 
export  of  hides  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  ap]n'oximately 
$534,000.  With  a  return  to  normal  conditions  and  with  laAvs  that 
would  encourpge  the  raising  and  exportation  of  cattle,  this  industry 
"would  soon  assume  vast  proportions. 

The  greatest  factor  affecting  the  future  of  the  cattle  industry,  how- 
ever, lies  in  legislation  now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the 
State  of  Sonora,  which  is  in  session  at  Hermosillo.  The  measure  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  agrarian  law  and  empowers  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Sonora  to  sequester  all  large  landed  estates  and  name 
a  commission  to  appraise  these  lands  and  apportion  them  among  the 
soldiers  of  Madero's  army  at  a  value  set  by  the  commission,  payment 
to  be  made  in  20  equal  instalments,  annually,  deferred  payments 
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carrying  no  interest.  The  State  of  Sonora  engages  to  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  these  payments  are  made  to  the  original  owners 
of  the  hind  so  sequestrated,  but  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the  State 
assumes  no  liability  for  the  nonpayment  of  any  suuls  due  on  said 
lands.  Under  the  j^rovisions  of  the  proposed  law  no  holdings  of 
land  larger  than  300  hectares  (741  acres)  shall  be  allowed  to  any  one 
person,  and  this  amount  only  for  grazing  lands.  If  arable  lands 
are  set  aside,  then  only  one-half  of  the  acreage  shall  be  granted.  If 
enacted  this  laAv  will,  in  the  opinion  of  practical  cattlemen,  practi- 
cally do  away  with  the  cattle  industry  of  the  State. 

There  are  no  water-poAver  plants  in  this  district  and  very  little 
water,  the  few  rivers  being  what  are  usually  termed  "  sunken  rivers," 
as  the}'  run  underground  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course,  mitil 
ne.lring  the  southern  end  of  the  district,  where  they  come  to  the  top 
and  in  the  rainy  reason  (usually  June,  July,  and  August)  they  furnish 
water  enough  for  local  irrigation  only.  The  onl^'  manufacturing 
plant  now  operating  is  a  small  tannery  located  at  Agua  Prieta.  It 
was  originally  planned  to  manufacture  saddles  and  harness  at  this 
plant,  but  at  the  present  time  the  owners  are  confiuing  their  efforts 
to  tanning  leather. 
Railroads — Unstable  Business  Conditions. 

The  Southern  Pacific  de  Mexico  Railroad  is  the  only  line  of  any 
consequence  operating  in  Nogales.  This  road  runs  tri -weekly  trains 
from  Nogales  to  Guaymas.  a  distance  of  245  miles.  The  same  sys- 
tem operates  a  branch  line  running  tri-weekly  trains  from  N^ogales  to 
Naco  via  Cananea,  a  distance  of  i20  miles.  The  Nacozari  Eailroad 
runs  train  from  Agua  Prieta  to  Pilares,  Sonora,  a  distance  of  65 
miles.  These  arc  the  only  railroads  in  the  district.  The  property 
of  both  of  these  companies  has  greatly  deteriorated,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  compelled  on  several  occasions  to  withdraw 
all  trains  and  practically  abandon  their  roadbed.  All  of  the  bridges 
on  these  two  railways  have  been  destroyed,  and  all  rolliug  stock,  the 
roadbed,  teru.iinals,  and  buildings  will  have  to  be  reneAved  at  an  early 
period  if  the  roads  are  to  continue  to  operate. 

The  abnormal  conditions  existing  in  the  State  of  Sonova  for  the 
past  seven  years  have  caused  the  retirement  of  practically  every 
large  mercantile  firm  formerty  doing  business  in  this  district ;  at  the 
present  time  there  are  no  banks,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
stores  of  the  larger  American-owned  copper  mines,  the  entire  mer- 
cantile business  of  northern  Sonora  is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants, of  whom  there  are  40  in  Nogales. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  very  decided  break  in 
tlie  price  of  copper  the  mines  at  Cananea  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
their  working  force  by  about  4,000  men,  every  one  of  whom  is  now 
idle.  Labor  is,  therefore,  ])lentiful  and  fairly  good.  In  the  towns  the 
average  daily  wage  is  .$2.  but  in  the  country  districts  labor  is  plenti- 
ful at  a  wage  of  $1.50  per  daj'.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  miners, 
who  receive  $8.50  to  $5  per  day. 

All  imports  into  this  district  from  the  United  States  must  neces- 
sarily pass  through  the  customhouse  located  at  Nogales,  Ariz.,  but 
no  record  of  this  trade  is  kept.  Total  exports  from  Nogales.  Mexico, 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $33,981,833. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  TTnited  States. 

Exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  amounted  to  $11,- 
112,181  in  1918,  a  vei*y  large  increase  over  the  lOlT  exports,  according 
to  the  statistics  following : 


Articles. 


Antimony  ore pounds. 

Bones. ton.s . 

Bran,  v/lieat do . . . 

Blankets,  wool number. 

Cattle do . . . 

Com,  maize bushels. 

Coffee poimds. 

Gordwood cords. 

Copper: 

Ore pounds . 

Bullion do. . . 

Sheets do . . . 

Scrap do . . . 

Dyewoods do. . . 

Gold: 

Bullion ounces. 

Ore do. . . 

Dust do... 

Concentrates do. . . 

Precipitates do. . . 

Placer do. . . 

Slag do... 

Sulphides do . . . 

Matte : do . . . 

Guano tons. 

Graphite  ore do . . . 

Hides: 

Dry pounds . 

Green 

Iron,  s?rap tons . 

Ixtle  fiber pounds. 

Lead: 

Ore do . . . 

Bar do . . . 

Manganese  ore tons. 

Pearls number. 

Peas pounds. 

Silver: 

Sulphides ounces. 

Bullian do . . . 

Ore do... 

Concentrates do... 

Precipitates do . . . 

Scrap do . . . 

Skins,  deer number. 

Sugar; 

Granulated poimds. 

Cube do . . . 

Panache do . . . 

Tungsten  ore do. .. 

Wines  and  liquors packages. 

Watermelons. pounds. 

Zinc  ore do . . . 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1917 


Quantity. 


952, 000 
30S 
212 

s,ion 
29,  -.m 

4,  SG5 


5,635,607 
30,645 
33,900 

1,400 
95,380 

13, ISO 

944 

56  S 

39 


325 
55 
34 
640 
812 
8,199 

1,660,717 


49S 
3,589 

934,308 

4,010 

202 

72 

14,875,726 

475,409 

549, 846 

311,.'<-9 

:59,9^6 

43,161 

3,002 

7,498 

8,7S7 
784,365 


179, 655 
.  685 
96,000 
97, 892 


Value. 


Quantity. 


$35, 12S       1,510,730 

5,790 

2,0'1 

10, 426 

801, 720 

7, 255 


648 
17 


2,755 

159, 198 

7,752 

8,015 

311 

21,045 

321,9C.O 

9,660 

10,374 

776 


23,333  I 
6,519  I 
24, 819  I 
104  j 

4,161,403  I 

30,687 


1,79S 

1,105 

674  I 

12,818  I. 

20,624  I 

352,663  I 

647,602  I 
7,619    , 
3,008  I 
725 

18,794 
1,020 
6,493  1 
2,545  I 
815,870  j 

333, 907 
401,046 
88,403 
17, 102  1 
23,773 
2,462 
5,637 

440  ! 
66,227 


.560,400 

33, 772 

1,918 

35 

1,291 

72 

0 

20G 

20 


2,253 
6,843 

1,223,583 


83,373 

5,025 

1,876 

19. 835 

27, 187 


846 
21,. 558 

804,742 

116,477 

949 

96 

72,85S,269 

2i3,337 
858,338 
155,079 
121,407 
79,415 
15? 
4, 159 

51,808 

2,717,623 

133, 59? 

127,221 


41,883 
39,000 


.1    4,370,891 


Value. 


$30, 542 
20,944 

845 


672, 650 

7,530 

2,978 

707 

61,740 
S,  G7:{ 


10-1,659 

51.5,769 

22,344 

1.103 

26,230 

1,344 

118 

4,120 

:?00 


73,66-t 
244,273 

36S,933 

117,258 

3,948 

1,643 

16,672 
11,339 
37, 235 
10,263 
6,877,665 

223,769 
842,228 
144,525 
100,-361 
71,724 
130 
1,387 

959 

414,847 

9,201 

47,887 


896 
1,009 
7,783 


11,112,181 


Declared  exports  from  Cananea  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$21,195.-213  in  1918  and  $22,850,201  in  1918.  Silver  and  copper  ores, 
valued  at  $3.161,C)8P>;  copper  bullion,  $13,545,070:  silver  concentrate. 
$1,162,001;  and  silver  bullion,  $1,481,424,  were  the  chief  articles  of 
export  in  1918.  All  of  these  items  showed  large  increases  over  the 
1917  exports.  Eeturned  American  goods  totaled  $17,948  in  1918  and 
$12,681  in  1917.  No  invoices  were  certified  during  1918  foi-  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines  from  either  Nogales  or  Cananea. 
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PIEDRAS  NEGRAS. 

By  Vice  Consul  William  P.  Bloclcer,  February  3,   1910. 

The  Piedras  Negras  consular  district,  notAvithstanding  the  pressure 
of  war  times,  showed  a  gi'eat  improvement  during  the  year  1918  in 
practically  all  of  the  industries  that  ranked  foremost  prior  to  the 
Mexican  revolution.  There  was  a  general  improvement  in  crops, 
stock  raising,  and  mining  and  also  in  imports  and  exports,  as  com- 
pared with  previous  years  as  far  back  as  11)12.  The  tremendous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  attributed  to  the  cost  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity  and  the  resulting  demand  for  higher  wages  for  labor, 
was  largely  orfset  by  the  excellent  crops  and  the  resumption  of  mining 
interests  that  had  lain  idle  or  been  worked  at  half  capacity  since  the 
revolution.  It  can  be  stated  with  emphasis  that  conditions  have 
improved  very  remarkably  during  the  past  12  months  and  that  each 
day  adds  to  the  security  and  safety  of  the  country. 

As  the  commercial  conditions  improve,  so  do  the  general  conditions. 
]Many  of  the  old  companies  in  this  district  have  resumed  operations, 
with  a  view  to  reaching  their  former  outputs.  In  the  Sabinas  dis- 
trict, where  the  largest  coal  mines  in  Mexico  are  located,  there  has 
been  a  resumption  of  operations  on  a  rather  large  scale. 
Financial  Conditions — Deterioration  of  Railroads. 

During  the  years  of  revolution  the  finances  of  jMcxico  reached  a 
very  low  ebb.  However,  since  the  adoption  of  the  o'ld  standard  of 
money,  the  financial  condition  has  become  greatly  improved.  Gold 
now  is  in  general  use  all  over  the  Republic,  but  there  is  still  a  great 
scarcit}^  of  small  change,  'as  silver  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
having  been  purchased  by  speculators  for  its  bullion  value.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  fast  overcoming  this  difficulty  by  the  coining  of  peso  and 
half  peso  pieces.  The  gold  system  is  somewhat  cumbersome,  for  as 
yet  there  are  no  large  banks  in  operation  in  Mexico,  and  until  they 
are  opened  again  business  will  be  most  difficult  for  small  concerns 
unable  to  do  their  business  through  banking  institutions  on  the 
border,  as  is  customary  with  the  larger  concerns  throughout  northern 
Mexico. 

Transportation  facilities  in  this  district,  as  well  as  in  all  northern 
Mexico,  have  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  motive  power,  thus  greatly 
reducing  commercial  activity  in  the  Republic.  It  has  been  ]:)Ossible  for 
business  to  be  kept  in  operation  only  by  the  running  of  privately 
owned  trains,  of  which  there  are  about  27  in  Mexico. 

The  freight  rates  have  been  increased,  the  revenues  being  collected 
on  a  Mexican  gold  basis,  but  as  no  part  thereof  is  devoted  to  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds,  ca])ital,  and  improvements, 
the  revenue  from  the  railroads  has  been  used  in  the  payment  of  the 
general  Government  expenses,  leaving  nothing  over  the  operating 
expenses  for  the  improvement  of  the  roadbeds  or  the  rolling  stock. 
As  a  consequence,  rolling  stock,  tracks,  and  bridges  are  in  urgent  need 
of  im])rovement  and  repairs. 

At  tlie  present  time  there  are  421  engines  in  the  service  of  the  Mexi- 
can railroads,  not  including  privately  owned  engines  being  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Railroad  Management,  making  them  a 
part  of  the  system.  It  is  due  to  these  privately  owned  locomotives 
that  it  is  possible  to  handle  the  major  part  of  the  freight.  According 
t  J  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery 
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there  are  about  -300  loconiotixes  out  of  service,  wliicli  can  he  repaired 
in  a  short  time  after  the  materials  or  rej)air  parts  have  been  received, 
and  it  is  understood  that  these  parts  have  aheady  been  ordered  from 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States;  therefore,  it  is  expected  that  in 
ix  short  time  more  than  250  locomotives  will  be  added  to  the  present 
equipment. 

The  freight  cai'  equipment  has  been  increased  to  a  great  extent  in 
the.past  year,  and  the  American  mining  companies  have  agreed  to  re- 
build a  part  of  the  destroyed  cars  on  condition  that  such  cars  are  to 
be  used  exclusively  by  them  for  a  period  of  two  years,  after  which 
they  revert  to  the  regular  equipment  of  the  service-  Through  this 
method  a  number  of  cars  are  being  built. 
Foreign  Commerce — Imports  from  TTnited  States. 

As  pre^■iously  stated,  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Piedras  Negras 
consular  district  were  far  greater  in  1918  than  in  preceding  5'ears; 
there  was  a  difference  of  only  $192,512  United  States  currency  in  favor 
of  imports  for  1918.  which  may  be  considered  very  near  a  balance  of 
trade.  The  leading  exports  from  the  district  were  cattle,  sheep,  cot- 
tonseed cake,  hides  and  skins,  ixtle,  antimony  ore,  zinc,  and  rubber. 
The  principal  imports  of  the  district  were  articles  of  prime  nece&sity, 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  building  materials,  chemicals,  railroad  equip- 
ment, and  clothing.  It  is  considered  by  those  having  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  district  that  the  figures 
are  favorable,  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  trade  restrictions 
of  the  United  States  Government,  which  handicapped  business  to  a 
great  extent. 

A  most  significant  fact  of  the  trude  of  this  district  is  that  during 
1918  all  of  the  imports  were  received  from  the  United  States  and  all 
of  the  exports  were  sent  to  that  country.  The  imports  for  the  year 
coiisisied  of  the  following  articles : 


Articles. 


Aluniiiuim  and  zinc lots.. 

Automobiles  and  aceossories, 

lots 

Barnyard  fowls number. . 

Beans sacks. . 

Cake,  cottonseed carloads.. 

Cane  stalks 

Chemicals packages. . 

Cloth boxes. . 

«oth,fino ^^^l-y 

Cocoa sacks. . 

^'°™ {carloads; '. 

Corn  meal packages. . 

Construction  material. .  .lots. . 

Dried  pastries boxes. . 

Drug,? do — 

r»™»-,  /barrels.. 

»J^ tbO-TCS... 

Eggs do.... 

E-Pty  boxes {Si^l:; 

Fecnla packages. . 

Flour do 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  .do 

Furniture lots. . 

Glass boxes.. 

Groceries,  n.e. s lots.. 

Hardware do 

^-<i &:: 

Liquors barrels. . 


Quantity, 


701 

2,095 
'2.39 

8,035 
249 


21,973 

492 

1,634 

53 

270 

201,807 

114 

1,140 

15,158 

4,987 

1,006 

210 

85 

1,160 

1,061 

31 

1,059 

7,807 

7,392 

1,971 

057 

2,420 

11,538 

20, 120 

5,010 

827 


Value. 


$29,322 

239,249 

1,740 

75, 721 

62,566 

14,215 

261,266 
59,652 

^  192,033 

8,373 

fl,  284, 183 

2,179 
63,640 
23, 897 

29,947 

i        7,819 

11,459 

[      39, 729 

4,073 
37,372 
25, 740 
23,015 
12,876 
15,311 
178, 124 

^    384,401 

11,028 


Articles. 


Lumber i^^±: 


Machinery do 

M:ilt packages . . 

Mine  explosives lots. . 

OUandlubricants.{t|;?,k„|;j3-; 

Paper packages. . 

Potatoes sacks.. 

Preserved  meats.... {^Xad.: 

Ready-made  apparel lots. . 

Rice sacks. . 

Rolling  stock,  railroad. .  .lot. . 
Seeds sacks. . 

s«^<*^'«°«on {--]o^,:: 

Salt  /sacks 

"*" tcarloads.. 

Spices packages.. 

Sporting  ammunition. .  .lots. . 

Steel  ingots  and  plates.. do 

Soap boxes. . 

o.,»n,         /sacks  of  one-third \ 

S"«^ i    bushel.  / 

Thread boxes. . 

Tobacco hogsheads. . 

Vehicles numljcr.. 

Waterpipe {S,'-;; 

Wax packages. . 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


279 

1,832 

6,664 

2,  403 

15, 103 

2, 475 

1 

1,723 

20. 778 

1.727 

1 

309 

14,129 

1 

3, 403 

7,.3C0JJ 

5,887  IJ 

337 

2,3ro  I 

87,418  I 
1,071  i 

1.7,^0  i 
115  I 
529  ) 

1,832  .{ 

146 


8199,031 

557,617 

11,676 

224, 181 

33,683 

13.011 
60,550 

41,864 

30,119 
98,216 
99,124 
15,452 

43,682 

10,191 

6,790 

3,c00 

86,  ,^7 

3,13, 512 

26,647 

80, 164 
11,227 
44,950 

56,377 

4,745 
143,493 


5,335,261 
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Exports  to  the  "United  States. 

Exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  for  the  United  States 
were  vahied  at  $3,815,716  in  1917  and  $4,848,191  in  1918.  Returned 
American  goods  amounted  to  $294,558  in  1918,  compared  with  $8,777 
in  1917.  No  goods  were  certified  for  shipment  to  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
or  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  year.  The  following  table  gives 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1918 : 


Articles. 


Animals: 

Cattle number.. 

Goats do. 

Horses  and  mules  .do 

Sheep do 

Ashes tons.. 

Automobiles number. . 

Blankets,  wool do 

Bones tons.. 

Cotton poimds. . 

Cottonseed  cake tons . . 

Cottonseed  oil gallons.. 

Films,  motion-picture. ..feet.. 

Glycerine gallons. . 

Gtiano tons.. 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle pounds . . 

Desr do 

Fur do 

Goat do 

Javelina do 

Kid do 

do 


Quantity.     Value 


5,025 

9,400 

214 

34, 193 

16 

1 

6 

2f.3 

54, 000 

4, 305 

53, 987 

10,000 

24,611 

2,739 

211,888 
1,483 
1,554 

377, 605 
4,700 
6,782 
4,413 


5164,980 

37, 308 

8, 187 

185,478 

513 

267 

63 

4,939 

4,320 

243, 921 

43,761 

2,002 

115, 809 

125, 876 

68, 682 

876 

469 

221,492 

1,203 

1,066 

1,059 


Articles. 


Hair,  horse pounds. 

Hay tons. 

Ixtie tons. 

Lace,  cotton bales. 

Lumber lot . 

Mohair pounds. 

Ore: 

Antimony tons. 

Copper do. 

I>ead 

Silver ounces . 

Tin pounds. 

Zinc tons. 

Pecans pounds . 

Quail number. 

Rubber pounds . 

Saltpetnr tons. 

Scrap  iron do. 

T-vine,  binder poimds. 

Wax,  vegetable do 

Wool do.-.. 


Total. 


Quantity.    Value, 


10, 763 

979 

11, 904 

1 

1 

656 

202 
956 


5,922 

980 

9, 636 

392, 566 

4, 201 

2,656,759 

17 

105 

143,522 

508, 003 

131,635 


$2,46-1 

17,064 

1, 508, 603 

39(i 

278 

124 

449, 805 

-   15,446 

162 

4, 279 

.     298 

310, 272 

42, 438 

2,939 

1, 004, 561 

3, 631 

1,358 

11,837 

201,395 

48,510 


4, 848, 191 


Growing  Importance  of  Coal  Mining — Zinc  Output. 

This  district  ranks  first  in  Mexico  in  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal;  in  fact,  it  is  the  source  of  supply  for  the  whole  Republic  for 
railroad  and  smelting  purposes.  In  the  last  years  of  the  revolution 
the  coal  mines  were  greatly  handicapped  on  account  of  confiscation, 
labor  troubles,  and  the  closing  of  the  many  smelters  throughout  the 
country  which  consumed  their  outputs;  but  the  year  1918  saw  the 
opening  of  many  of  the  mines  that  had  been  closed  down  and  a  boom 
in  the  operation  of  those  that  had  been  running  at  half  capacity.  The 
Mexican  Government  has  restored  practically  all  of  the  mines  to  their 
former  owners  and  the  present  State  Government  is  doing  its  utmost 
to  favor  mines  in  the  handling  of  labor  questions. 

The  output  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  Piedras  Negras  district  is  esti- 
mated to  have  reached  78,500  tons  of  coal  a  month,  and  if  conditions 
continue  to  improve  it  will  be  increased  to  100,000  tons  a  month.  The 
making  of  coke  on  a  larger  scale  is  contemplated.  At  present  there 
are  two  mines,  the  Mexican  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Cia.  Com- 
bustibles de  Agujita,  that  are  equipped  with  coking  ovens  and  are 
making  a  limited  supply  of  coke. 

The  calamine  or  zinc  ore  mines  of  the  district  are  running  at  full 
capacity,  but,  owing  to  the  low  prices  for  the  past  six  months,  , very 
little  of  the  ore  has  been  exportecl  to  the  United  States,  the  companies 
holding  it  until  the  prices  of  zinc  increase.  When  this  metal  is  in 
demanci  the  mines  average  approximately  10,000  tons  a  month.  It  is 
not  expected  that  production  Avill  be  resumed  on  a  large  scale  until 
the  price  advances  in  the  United  States,  as  the  cost  of  production  and 
of  shipping  of  a  low-grade  ore  such  as  is  mined  in  this  district  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  the  production  in  the  United  States. 
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Ixtle  and  Other  Important  Products. 

The  ixtle  industry  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  district  and  the 
exports  rank  first  among  other  articles.  It  is  expected  that  the  pro- 
duction of  ixtle  will  increase  as  commercial  conditions  improve.  The 
cost  of  production  is  far  less  than  was  expected,  from  the  fact  that 
low -grade  labor  is  employed,  and  in  nmny  cases  farmers  and  their 
tenants  beat  out  the  fiber  during  the  clays  when  they  are  not  tilling 
the.  land.  It  is  then  sold  in  small  amounts  to  the  various  ixtle  buyers, 
usually  the  leading  merchants  of  the  town,  and  in  this  manner  is  col- 
lected in  carload  lots  for  export,  with  slight  expense. 

The  cattle  industry  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year,  and  at 
present  many  of  the  ranches  that  had  been  depleted  of  their  stock 
are  flourishing;  but  there  will  probably  not  be  any  large  export  of 
cattle  for  several  5'^ears. 

^'he  1918  production  of  guayule  was  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
thd  shrub  was  due  to  be  cut  that  year.  The  crop  is  usually  cut  every 
two  or  three  years,  and,  as  nearly  all  the  land  was  cut  during  1918, 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  a  great  supply  of  this  product  in 
1919.  The  output  of  vegetable  wax  increased  100  per  cent  in  the  i)ast 
year,  and  the  product  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  exports  from 
Coahuila.  Several  new  factories  for  the  making  of  the  wax  are  under 
construction. 

Exports  of  wool,  while  not  considered  as  below  normal,  were  not 
as  large  as  was  anticipated.  The  grazing  lands  were  poor  on  account 
of  the  drouth,  and  many  of  the  sheepmen  were  forced  to  sell  their 
herds  or  send  them  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  some  cases  ex- 
porting them  to  the  United  Stateij. 
Crop  Prospects  Excellent — Demand  for  Agricultural  Machinery, 

The  yea]'  1918  saw  a  marked  improvement  in  the  opening  of  new 
agricultural  lands  and  the  reaping  of  rich  harvest  in  wheat  and  corn, 
sufficient  to  supply  the  need  of  this  district,  with  a  surplus  amount 
for  shipment  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  was  plenty  of 
rainfall  throughout  the  State  of  Coahuila,  and  the  gTound  is  in  fine 
condition  for  the  planting  of  the  corn  crops.  Every  foot  of  available 
land,  even  reaching  up  into  the  mountains,  is  being  put  into  culti- 
vation, and  an  innnense  harvest  of  wheat  and  corn  is  expected.  The 
prices  of  ])oth  j^roducts  are  at  present  high,  which  gives  a  stimulus 
to  planting.  It  is  predicted  that  the  State  of  Coahuila  will  supply 
its  people  with  grain  and  will  have  a  surplus  for  the  market. 

During  1918  there  was  an  increased  demand  for  machinery  and 
agricultural  implements  throughout  northern  Mexico.  During  the 
revolution  this  class  of  goods  vvas  not  imported  to  any  great  extent, 
and  it  has  been  only  during  the  past  year  tliat  the  landowners  in 
Mexico  vrould  take  the  chance  of  having  valuable  farming  machinery 
brought  into  the  country. 

With  the  renewed  interest  in  farming  there  is  an  indication  that 
the  old-time  implements  of  agriculture  are  being  discarded  for  mod- 
ern machinery.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  land- 
owners, during  their  enforced  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  observe  the  oi)eration 
of  modern  agricultural  implements,  whicli  they  are  now  buying  for 
use  on  their  own  lands.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  use  of  tractors 
w^ould  be  less  expensive  than  the  keeping  up  of  horses  and  mules, 
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■which  are  often  taken  by  roving  revolutionary  bands  In  search  of 
mounts.  It  is  impossible  to  take  away  the  tractors  or  use  them  in  any 
way  in  guerrilla  warfare ;  but  the  horses  and  mules  are  always  in  de- 
mand, and  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  farmer  to  be  left  without 
animals  to  pull  his  plows. 

Opportunity  for  American  Trade. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  United  States  had  considerable  competition 
from  some  of  the  European  nations  in  trade  with  Mexico,  but  since 
these  powers  have  had  to  use  their  products  for  home  consumption 
there  has  been  little  or  no  competition.  A  great  deal  of  the  Mexican 
trade  can  be  retained  by  the  United  States  by  giving  special  attention 
to  the  market  and  filling  orders  as  contracted  for. 

American  manufacturers  and  commercial  houses  should  be  rep- 
resented by  men  familiar  Avith  the  Spanish  language  and  Mexican 
business  methods,  and  possessing  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Mexican 
people.  There  is  no  reason  why  American  goods  can  not  be  shipped 
across  the  Mexican- American  frontier  in  carload  lots  for  much  less 
than  the  same  products  can  be  purchased  from  Europe.  The  use  of 
American  manufactured  products  is  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
mon, and  the  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  are  better 
and  contain  materials  superior  to  those  secured  from  Europe;  what 
is  needed  now  is  to  cater  to  the  trade  by  furnishing  what  is  wanted, 
at  prices  equal  if  not  better  than  those  quoted  by  Europe  and  South 
America. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  tariff  regulations  of 
Mexico.  For  example,  some  time  ago  the  duty  on  silk  thread  was 
charged  by  the  kilo,  so  the  Mexican  merchant  purcha'^ed  such  thread 
on  paper  spools;  later  the  tariif  was  changed  and  the  duty  was 
charged  by  the  meter,  and  then  the  merchant  desired  his  thread  on 
wooden  spools,  which  would  no  lonsrer  cause  an  exressive  amount  of 
duty  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  thread.  If  the  Mexican  tariff 
regulations  are  frequently  consulted  American  manufacturers  will 
find  points  which  will  enable  them  in  many  instinccs  to  quote  prices 
on  a  closer  margin  than  if  they  were  not  familinr  M'ith  the  tariff. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  also  to  the  packing  of  shipments. 

The  supply  in  Mexico  of  practically  every  manufactured  i)roduct 
is  far  below  the  demand,  and  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions 
this  country,  with  its  16.000,000  people,  v,  ill  be  a  fertile  field  for  the 
sale  of  American  products  of  every  kind  and  quality. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI. 

Consul   Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  February  14,  lOlO. 

During  the  year  1918  nearly  2,000  Mexican  laborers  left  the  San 
Luis  Potosi  consular  district  and  adjacent  States,  seeking  permanent 
residence  in  the  L^^nited  States.  The  majority  were  from  the  States 
of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Guanajuato,  and  Mi  hoacan.  They  were  mainly 
agricultural  laborers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  had  never  be- 
fore been  away  from  their  country  homes.  The  cause  was  generally 
fear  of  bandits.  The  abandonment  of  agricultural  districts,  espe- 
cially in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  was  so  great  that  many  clerks,  store- 
keepers, and  artisans  left  their  towns  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  decreased  and  joined  the  exodus  to  the  United  States.    Fewer 
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bandit  raids  were  made  as  the  country  "was  stripped  and  protection 
was  afforded,  but  not  sufficient  for  a  confident  revival  of  industry. 
With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe  there  was  a  feeling  that 
order  would  be  restored  in  Mexico.  Emigration  to  the  United  States 
decreased,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  people  were  returning  to  their 
usual  pursuits. 
Reduction  of  Agricultural  Production. 

fThere  are  no  sources  of  information  a§  to  the  extent  of  land  cul- 
tivated in  1918,  nor  as  to  the  quantity  of  crops  raised.  In  most  cases 
the  farmers'  implements  of  husbandry  and  their  work  animals  had 
been  taken  by  bandits.  This  loss  of  animals  has  caused  a  demand  for 
farm  tractors. 

Corn,  the  chief  article  of  food  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  was 
naturally  the  principal  crop  cultivated.  However,  large  quantities 
were  imported  during  the  year  from  the  United  States  for  the  main- 
tenance of  labor  on  well-established  haciendas.  The  principal  article 
produced  for  export  on  the  haciendas  in  1918  was  ixtle,  the  value  of 
exports  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  $1,408,041,  or  nearlj'-  45 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  invoiced  at  this  consulate.  The  value 
in  1917  was  only  $534,594. 

For  lack  of  other  basis  of  comparison,  an  indication  of  the  agricul- 
tural state  of  this  district  is  afforded  by  the  trade  in  agricultural  im- 
plements and  machinery.  A  leading  dealer  states  that  out  of  a  stock 
worth  $150,000,  onl}'  one-tenth  can  now  be  considered  as  moving. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1918, 
and  January,  1919,  sales  were  double  those  of  the  three  months  pre- 
ceding. The  sales  for  the  former  ])eriod,  however,  were  only  about 
20  per  cent  of  normal.  The  dealer  referred  to  has  not  ordered  goods 
for  stock  in  several  years,  as  nothing  is  ordered  for  v/hich  there  is 
not  an  immediate  demand.  Repair  and  upkeep  is  all  that  is  at- 
tempted. On  account  of  a  succession  of  dry  seasons  there  is  an  espe- 
cial demand  for  pumps,  motors,  and  pipe  fittings  for  use  in  irrigation. 

little  Mining  Activity. 

Mining  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  State  principally  by  two 
American  companies.  One  of  these  resumed  work  in  June,  191T,  and 
has  continued  steadily,  employing  about  1,500  men  in  its  mining 
miit  and  1,500  in  its  smelting  unit.  The  other  company  resumed 
operations  in  Februarj',  1918,  but  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
for  supplying  coke  has  retarded  anything  like  a  definite,  confident 
resumption. 

As  a  large  portion  of  the  mining  products  of  this  district  are 
shipped  to  other  districts  for  treatment  and  export,  the  invoices  of 
bullion  certified  at  this  consulate  are  not  a  fair  indication  of  the 
production.  Invoices  to  the  value  of  $1,296,052  were  certified  in 
1918  b}'  tlie  company  exporting  bullion  to  the  United  States  from 
this  point.  This  company  was  not  operating  in  1917.  The  export  of 
quicksilver,  the  invoices  of  which  amounted  to  $192,719  in  1918,  was 
principally  the  product  of  old  mining  dumps  from  which  it  had  been 
recovered;  in  1917  the  total  value  was  $82,117.  The  export  of  anti- 
mony in  1918  was  valued  at  $96,843  and  in  1917,  $128,714.  War  re- 
strictions and  adverse  taxation  prevented  the  export  of  crude  rubber 
in  1918 ;  in  1917  the  export  value  was  $158,849. 
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lack  of  Transportation  Facilities. 

Althoiigli  there  was  no  resumption  of  commerce  and  industry  in 
1918  to  justify  American  exporters  in  taking  definite  steps  to  reach 
this  market,  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close  (more  significantly,  as  the 
war  drew  to  a  close)  there  was  a  perceptible  confidence  in  the  future. 
The  most  serious  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  the  resumption  of  trade 
is  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  as  there  has  been  no  upkeep 
of  railway  lines  and  equipment.  At  the  end  of  1918  there  were  actu- 
ally but  three  passenger  and  two  freight  locomotives  on  tlie  San 
Luis  Potosi  division  of  the  line  from  Mexico  City  to  the  United 
States  border,  a  distance  of  375  miles,  extending  from  Gonzales  to 
Saltillo.  For  reliable  service  shippers  are  dependent  on  private 
trains.  From  the  American  border  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  a  distance  of 
475  miles,  freight  coming  by  private  trains  takes  about  10  days.  By 
the  regular  (jovernment  service  it  takes  from  one  to  three  months. 
But  even  the  private  trains  are  irregular  and  infrequent.  Shippers 
by  private  trains  pay  the  recular  Goveniment  rate  and  50  per  cent  ad- 
ditional. As  freight  is  not  received  on  private  trains  in  less  than 
carload  lots,  shippers  of  smaller  quantities  who  require  regular,  quick 
service  must  ship  by  express  or  pay  insurance.  Freight  insured 
against  loss  reaches  San  Luis  Potosi  from  the  American  border  in  a 
week's  time;  by  express  the  time  is  about  ti'^  sa"ie.  There  are 
special  express  trains  leaving  New  Laredo  for  Mexican  points  twice 
a  Aveek. 

Commercial  Possibilities  of  the  District. 

A  factor  of  prime  importance  in  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
San  Luis  Potosi  is  its  central  location  and  accessibility.  It  is  a  dis- 
tributing center  for  both  domestic  produce  and  imports.  In  the  lines 
of  hardware,  mining  supplies,  and  a.^zri cultural  implements,  orders 
are  filled  in  this  city  for  delivery  to  points  in  the  Mexico  City,  Guada- 
lajara, Vera  Cruz,  and  Monterey  districts.  San  Luis  Potosi  reflects 
the  growing  imioortance  of  Tampico  by  the  shipment  to  that  point 
of  certain  articles  manufactured  here,  especially  the  products  of  the 
shop  and  foundry. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel,  San  Luis  Potosi  offers  a  field  for  the 
development  of  electrical  power  and  a  market  for  electrical  appli- 
ances. Electric  power  is  transmitted  to  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosii 
by  an  American  company  having  its  power  plant  in  the  State  of 
Michoacan,  190  miles  distant.  Electric  current  is  generated  by  water 
power  and  transmitted  to  Guanajuato,  90  miles  from  San  Luis  Potosi, 
whence  it  is  distributed  to  different  points;  about  one-tenth  is  con- 
sumed in  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  At  present  4,900  horsepower 
is  connected  up  in  San  Luis  Potosi.  Electric  power  is  used  in  the 
district  for  mining  and  for  industrial  and  irrigation  purposes,  but 
the  street  car  system  is  practically  the  onlv  large  consumer. 

Exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  for  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $3,481,089  in  1918,  compared  with  $1,603,838  in  1917, 
an  increase  of  117  per  cent. 

^""llNlV.  O?  f  L  Li«^. 
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